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Views on the News 





HE open land in metropolitan areas 

for parks, recreation, and just plain 

gazing at the scenery is fast being 
gobbled up by housing developments. 

It is the open space, properly planned and 
developed, that makes cities and their en- 
virons livable. Much of this open space com- 
prises large parks and natural preserves un- 
der government ownership. Equally effec- 
tive, with proper planning, are smaller parks 
and recreation areas, green belts along high- 
ways and boulevards, and good residential 
design that provides open space for blocks 
and other small groups of houses. 

The studies completed by the Regional 
Plan Association of New York City (p. 249) 
show that legal tools are or can be made 
available for cities and other local govern- 
ments to use in preserving open space and 
acquiring additional areas. Few of the pro- 
posals are radical. The requirement of open 
space in new residential subdivisions is a 
post-war development that has become pop- 
ular in a number of cities, especially in Cali- 
fornia. An interesting way of achieving this 
open space is to permit land developers to 
raise the density in one part of a subdivision 
in order to achieve open space in another 
part. This is the type of imaginative develop- 
ment that has not been practiced enough 
and should be encouraged by governmental 
action. 

The proposal for the “conservation ease- 
ment,” or public acquisition of the right to 
develop land, was first brought to the atten- 
tion of the general public through an article 
in Life magazine. California again has shown 
the way by passing a state law to encourage 
this type of preservation of open space. 


Other devices such as land options and de- 
ferred taxes also are important. 

Who is to get the job done? As the article 
correctly points out, it is a job for all govern- 
ments, and particularly local governments. 
But it is likely that the cities will have to ex- 
ercise the leadership in most areas because 
of indifferent county governments. Cities 
can provide such leadership by organizing 
cooperatively, making inventories and stud- 
ies of open space, presenting findings and 
recommendations to the public, and urging 
the county and all other governments to 
work together in developing long-range 
plans. It is obvious also that cities must set 
an example in their own practices with re- 
spect to planning, zdning, and land subdivi- 
sion. Certainly the preservation of open 
spaces in urban fringes is one of the most im- 
portant challenges facing cities today. 

It is helpful for mayors, city councilmen, 
and city managers to step back once in a 
while and take a detached look at the work 
they do. The first article in this issue (p. 242) 
provides some practical suggestions for both 
councilmen and managers, based on the au- 
thor’s own experience as a city councilman. 
Obvious as it may seem, one of the best 
ways to overcome citizen apathy toward lo- 
cal government is to encourage citizen par- 
ticipation in local government. An effective 
way of doing this is to establish citizen ad- 
visory groups that are truly representative, 
have sufficient turnover, and have useful 
work to do (p. 244). 

Attendance at the 46th Annual Confer- 
ence of the International City Managers’ 
Association included 540 city and county 
managers (p. 257). 
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Guideposts for Council-Manager Relations 
By ROBERT F. KARSCH* 


Chairman, Department of Political Science, University of Missouri 


By following a few guideposts, both council and manager can do a better 
job for the community. 


OOD relations between council and 
manager do not lend themselves to 
an ideal pattern. Generally speak- 

ing, the situation in small cities is more 
susceptible to “‘playing by ear” than is the 
situation in larger cities. For example, the 
smaller the city the more the manager may 
be thrust into the role of obvious leader, 
dangerous though this may occasionally be. 
On the other hand the larger the city the 
more the council needs to pre-empt the 
policy leadership role in the eyes of the pub- 
lic. In either case the manager has a very 
real responsibility for leadership, but he will 
properly and normally channel its expres- 
sion to the council rather than directly to 
the people. 

It may nevertheless be helpful to re- 
emphasize some generally sound principles 
governing the two-way interchange be- 
tween the city council and its manager, if 
only to remind both that there are risks in 
departures from certain norms. 

City Council Expectations. To begin with, 
what does the council want from the man- 
ager? Probably most obvious in importance 
is a smooth-running city administration. It 
shbuld be smooth (1) internally in the day- 
to-day operation of the departments and in 
their interrelations, and (2) in its external 
relations with the public. 

This is simply the art of good public 
administration, acquired partly through 
schooling and partly through common sense. 
The departments must be adequately organ- 


* Epitor’s Nore: Professor Karsch is serving his 
third consecutive two-year term as a member of the 
Columbia, Missouri, city council, this term as 
mayor pro tem. He has been on the faculty of the 
University of Missouri since 1947 and has been 
chairman of the department of political science 
since 1958. 


ized, staffed, housed, equipped, and paid, 
with whatever else is needed to promote a 
quality product and high morale. In addi- 
tion the public relations: of the individual 
departments and of the administration as a 
whole must be healthy. This implies a.mini- 
mum of repeated complaints, and something 
of a community pride in the extent and 
quality of governmental services. Good ad- 
ministrative management frees the council 
from petty complaints and worries, allow- 
ing council to devote its main concern to its 
proper field of policy determination. 

A second service required of the manager 
by the council is quick and full information 
on new city problems as they arise: It is 
frustrating and embarrassing to a council in 
official meeting when the manager or de- 
partment head cannot readily supply the 
necessary fill-in on problems brought to the 
fore. 

Approximate factual answers should be 
ready. How much will it cost? Can the 
budget take it? How soon can it be done? 
Who will be helped and hurt? What will be 
the effect on other parts of the city govern- 
ment and on other city programs? It is 
physically impossible for the administration 
to be ready with a complete dossier on every 
item of the agenda. Yet the effective man- 
ager will be fully ready on those items 
which councilmen are likely to want to dig 
into. If the departments have sufficient staff 
(admittedly a big “‘if’) there is scarcely any 
administrative habit or routine that will pay 
bigger eventual dividends than the con- 
sistent advance preparation of as much data 
as can be secured on every new problem 
that has to be laid before the council. Much 
of this will not be used. But if it is not there 
when wanted, the blank screams out. 
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GUIDES FOR COUNCIL AND MANAGER 


A third and vital duty of the manager is 
to spot impending policy problems before 
they break publicly and to bring them 
privately to the attention of the council. 
This is relatively easy in technical matters 
such as public utilities and street improve- 
ment programs. It is too often overlooked in 
public health and recreation and in sectors 
in which a totally new or different activity or 
program may be called for. 

Finally, and in some respects of prime 
importance, the manager worth his salt will 
come up with first-rate policy advice on the 
solution of major problems. The proper 
place for this, of course, is in private meet- 
ings with the council. He will be ready with 
policy alternatives, will be able to point out 
the good and bad features of each, and will 
indicate which solution is preferable from 
the several standpoints involved. The one 
big exception here is the purely political 
standpoint. If there is any one fatal luxuri- 
ous Bacchanalian sin to be avoided at all 
costs by a city manager it is the temptation 
to “‘play politics.” 

The private character of this advice- 
giving on major policy is quite important. 
The manager must not allow himself to be- 
come, in the public’s eye, emotionally 
wedded to one viewpoint, or committed to 
any “‘cause”’ other than maximum service to 
the public at lowest cost. When the press and 
public look to the manager for leadership 
in policy improvements, it generally means 
one of two things—either the manager is 
getting out of line, or the council is default- 
ing in leadership. Although the latter is all 
too likely to occur in small cities, the skillful 
manager should nevertheless attempt to en- 
courage such leadership on the part of 
mayor and council in preference to assum- 
ing it himself. When he does assume some 
leadership, it should be as a reluctant and 
temporary expedient, and it should be 
recognized as affording a target for enemies 
of the administration. 

City Manager Expectations. Looking now at 
the picture from the other direction, what 
does the manager have the right to expect 
from the city council? 

The first and basic rule for a councilman, 
much too often overlooked or deliberately 
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violated, is to refrain from interfering in 
purely administrative matters—that is, in 
the routine conduct of the business of the 
departments. For some councilmen there is 
a constant temptation to tell public works to 
repair a hole in the street, to ask the police 
to patrol a certain area differently, or to 
suggest the hiring of a certain person in some 
department. Newly elected councilmen in 
particular are susceptible to this urge. Such 
interference should be labeled for what it is 
—the old pattern of political patronage and 
maneuvering. It is completely out of place 
in council-manager government. 

The second responsibility of the council, 
closely akin to the first, is to follow the 
advice of the manager and his department 
heads in policy matters that are technical in 
nature. Undeniably it is a policy decision 
whether or not to create a reduced speed 
zone in a particular residential area. But in 
such a case, because of its technical aspects 
and the ramifications it will have elsewhere 
in the city, the advice of the police depart- 
ment generally should be controlling. For 
the council to play an independent policy 
hand here could mean eventual sabotage of 
the whole traffic control program. 

Only in rare instances will compelling 
community or political reasons justify an 
exception. For example, it may be necessary 
to bow to public outcry against raising the 
speed limit on the city portion of a highway, 
the raised limit being sought by the state 
highway department and approved by the 
local police department. Widespread and 
strong community feeling, even when not 
based on logic or considerations of efficient 
government, constitutes a condition under 
which government must operate. If the 
council cannot convince the public of the 
wisdom of the proposed step, the only prac- 
tical solution may be to withdraw the pro- 
posal or to defeat it. 

One final responsibility attaching natural- 
ly and by right to the council is the ready 
assumption of policy leadership in and be- 
fore the community. This burden the man- 
ager has every right to expect the council to 
take onto its own shoulders. It is pathetic for 
an efficient manager to find himself strug- 
gling relentlessly for good government while 
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the council takes a back seat and gives him 
no leadership or support. 

Conclusion. It is true that politics and ad- 
ministration, often unnaturally separated in 
academic analyses, have a large area of com- 
mon ground. As said above, policy leader- 
ship is expected of the manager and also of 
the elected council. But the policy advice 
and leadership coming from the manager 
should consistently be private and within 
the internal relationships of manager and 
council. The policy leadership and responsi- 
bility of the council, on the other hand, are 
plainly public. A council derelict in leader- 
ship is one of the most traumatic conditions 
to which a city manager can be subjected. 
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It forces him into the dangerous role of 
representing the community instead of ad- 
ministering its affairs. For such an unnatural 
role his office is neither intended nor 
equipped, and it sets up a perfect target for 
foes seeking to discredit him or the system. 

A good council will justify city policies 
and mark out the lines for new ones. Mayor 
and councilmen will make the speeches, 
build up public enthusiasm, allay public 
fears. When a policy decision backfires they, 
rather than the manager, will explain it to 
the public. Above all, the council represents 
the community and must in the last analysis 
answer to the people both for the policies 
and for the administration. 


Using Citizen Advisory Groups 


By KENNETH E. BEASLEY* 


Assistant Director, Governmental Research Center, University of Kansas 


Citizen advisory groups provide an excellent way to overcome local apathy 


and to educate people about their city government. 


Research Center at the University of 

Kansas sponsored a study of the atti- 
tudes of labor toward city government. The 
reason for selecting labor was that they con- 
stituted the largest group of voters in most 
cities. The results of interviewing some 400 
people throughout the state were surprising. 


J ke a few years ago, the Governmental 


CLOSE TO THE PEOPLE? 


- The interviews clearly revealed that peo- 
ple have very few direct contacts with city 
government. For example, only seven out of 


* Epitor’s Note: Mr. Beasley, an assistant pro- 
fessor of political science, was in charge from 1951 
to 1960 of the in-service training programs spon- 
sored by the Governmental Research Center for 
city managers, city clerks, county clerks, and police 
officers. In addition to teaching and research, his 
experience has included administrative assignments 
for two committees of the Kansas state legislature. 

This article appeared in the August, 1960, issue 
of Minnesota Municipalities and has been condensed 
for Pustic MANAGEMENT with the permission of the 
League of Minnesota Municipalities. Mr. Beasley 
presented this originally as an address in March, 
1960, at the joint municipal officers school sponsored 
by the League of Minnesota Municipalities and the 
University of Minnesota. 


344 reported they had attended a council 
meeting in the previous year. 

What were other personal contacts? They 
were almost entirely (1) paying taxes, (2) 
paying utility bills, or (3) voting. (It is 
interesting to note taxes were listed as first 
although in Kansas taxes are paid at the 
county courthouse.) The next highest num- 
ber of dealings involved the police depart- 
ment—registering complaints with the police 
department or being arrested or cited for 
violation of an ordinance. In short, the per- 
sonal dealings listed suggested most of them 
were of a negative nature: i.e., paying or 
being regulated. In general there was very 
little evidence to support the traditional 
concept that the city government is close to 
the people in the sense that people go to it 
frequently and make requests which are 
then carried out. 

If direct contacts are infrequent, where 
do people get their information about city 
government? According to this survey, they 
do not get it from going to meetings at which 
local issues are discussed. Only 16 per cent 
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said they belonged to an organization that 
discussed city problems. Nearly all of their 
information comes from “chit-chat” from 
friends and from the local paper. 

Despite this apparent handicap of knowl- 
edge, they did not hesitate to rate city 
services and tell what was wrong with city 
government. As an example, 51 per cent 
said the city council never or only occasion- 
ally considered their viewpoints sufficiently 
before making a decision. In fact less than 
one-half of them even knew the name of the 
mayor—and city managers fared much 
worse. The more contacts these workers 
had with a city, the less likely they were to 
rate the city employees as qualified or 
efficient—this has a lot of food for thought! 

These results are only a sample of the 
answers in the study, and they are of neces- 
sity generalized. Other personal observa- 
tions lead me to believe that the contacts 
and dealings with city government by other 
groups also are basically negative or regula- 
tory in character. People have a direct 
relationship only when they must pay or 
something goes wrong. There is very little 
that is positive in the relationship compared, 
for example, to the relationship of the PTA 
to schools. 

LACK OF INTEREST 

I firmly believe there has been a loss in 
local interest because public officials do not 
inform the people enough. And more im- 
portant, they have not encouraged the peo- 
ple to take an interest in local government. 
In fact, very often they have discouraged it. Six ex- 
amples can be given as illustrations. 

1. In Kansas, and I believe it to be true 
of other states, there is a trend to hold coun- 
cil meetings during the day. Admittedly, 
this is more convenient to the members of 
the council, but the practical effect is to 
make the majority of people sacrifice from 
two to four hours of pay to observe what is 
going on, ask questions, or make a personal 
plea. 

2. There is increasing adoption—par- 
ticularly in city manager cities—of pre- 
council meetings (e.g. at a dinner or lunch) 
during which the real controversial issues 
are “ironed out.” The regular council meet- 
ing then becomes a fro forma affair to vote 
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on the items on the agenda; some might 
suggest it is a form of a “rigged television 
show.” Consider the effect this condition has 
on the citizen. He attends council meetings 
only to discover the real questions have been 
resolved; the council is listening to his com- 
ments only as a courtesy; and no informa- 
tion is brought out on the compromises 
made in the informal meetings which would 
help this citizen to understand the problem 
at hand, or which he could use in analyzing 
other local problems. 

3. Councils are too\small and not repre- 
sentative of the entire population. Some of 
my academic colleagues will disagree with 
me on the preferred size of a council, but 
I believe that a group of three or five is too 
small except in very small cities. Of course 
in a larger group there is a chance for more 
disagreement; getting a majority vote is 
more difficult; and sometimes decisions are 
delayed until a consensus is reached. But 
these results are not valid arguments against 
a larger council. If there is disagreement in 
the community, it is much better to reveal 
it clearly so that everyone will feel his ideas 
were at least considered. : 

4. Too many local city bodies are domi- 
nated by the businessmen. There are many 
towns where this feeling prevails, and many 
of the citizens adopt an attitude of indif- 
ference as a result. Moreover, businessmen 
tend to appoint their friends to the planning 
and zoning board. This action is not 
malicious or in all cases deliberate. It is 
rather natural to select people whom we 
know and who view problems like we do. 

What is important is the fact this over- 
emphasis occurs, and it produces a reac- 
tion. If the decisions are made by (and for) 
one group in town and there is no apparent 
way to correct it, the rest of the people say 
there is no purpose in doing anything. In- 
stead the people tend to say, “Let us try to 
influence the state or federal government to 
compel the town to do what we want.” 
Picture for a moment the average citizen 
who reads in the newspaper one evening 
that a state inspection shows over one-half 
of the scales in town were erroneous, some 
too high and some tco low. No names were 
given. The only other thing he reads is an 
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editorial the next evening stating that the 
people should not lose faith and should not 
condemn the merchants unless they have 
more evidence. Not a word was expressed by 
the city council—all of whom were business- 
men. No suggestion was made that there was 
a social responsibility for the city to see that 
unfair advantage was not taken of some cus- 
tomers. 

I do not tell this actual incident or make 
these statements to condemn the participa- 
tion of businessmen in local affairs, but 
many people—whether right or wrong— 
resent the domination by business. 

5. The trend away from boards and com- 
missions has been hailed as a major step 
toward good administration. On the other 
hand, it has also destroyed a tie with the 
people. The director of a city program (e.g. 
hospital, library, and so on) tends to worry 
about his relations with his supervisors and 
carries on a program he likes rather than 
one that the public would prefer. In many 
instances this is natural and desirable, and 
I am sure all public officials have met this 
type of person. City managers often fall 
victim to this tendency. They talk in terms 
or “my” city, what “I” will do, “what this 
city needs... ,” and “just let me administer 
and you worry about policy.” 

6. Elections can be included as a sixth 
factor that causes disinterest in local govern- 
ment. If we are realistic, most of us must 
admit elections are a rather frustrating ex- 
perience. They are not very suitable for a 
situation where there are many problems. 
How do you tell Henry Johnson you want 
him as councilman to reduce the cost of 
garbage collection, improve the streets, and 
fire the police chief—all by making one 
“X” on a ballot. Obviously, it cannot be 
done. Yet the voter is continually told about 
the merits of local self-government, merits 
which emphasize control and active de- 
cision-making. As a result of this conflict, 
many people become frustrated and de- 
velop the attitude of “‘what’s the use.” 
Needless to say, the discontinuance of elec- 
tions is not advocated, but the suggestion is 
made that they do not allow citizens to ex- 
press themselves clearly on all governmental 
matters and that some complementary pro- 
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cedures should be incorporated into the 
local government structure. 


Use or CiT1zEN Groups 


There is no easy way to counteract 
apathy and increase local interest in govern- 
ment. Any plan will take time—feelings by 
the people that they have little to say in 
making decisions are indeed difficult to 
overcome. There is one way to start, 
though, and that is to make extensive use of 
citizen advisory groups. 

The desirability of citizen advisory bodies 
is becoming more and more obvious because 
they serve four very useful purposes: (1) 
provide an opportunity for people to partici- 
pate; (2) bring together varied viewpoints 
on a subject; (3) bring together expert view- 
points on a subject; and (4) are a liaison 
with the public between elections. 

Specifically, where can advisory groups 
be used? They can be used to advantage in 
almost any area where public discussion 
would be desirable or where there is a very 
controversial problem. Groups have been 
appointed for traffic control, utility expan- 
sion, library program, general community 
plan, liaison with the school system, capital 
improvement program, hospital, recreation, 
juvenile problems, and social welfare. In one 
city, for example, the city council will not 
consider any question on parking, stop 
signs, speed limit, or one-way traffic until the 
traffic advisory committee has studied the 
matter and made a recommendation. This 
committee holds public hearings, gathers 
data from other cities, and consults with other 
interested public officials. 

In another city, each civic organization 
was asked to select two members to sit on a 
capital improvement committee. This com- 
mittee was to outline the major projects 
needed by the city in the immediate future, 
in what order they would be handled, and 
how they should be financed. The device of 
two representatives made it easy to have 
each item referred back to the membership 
of each organization for discussion, thereby 
reaching many people in the community 
directly. 

In this way, much more extensive discus- 
sion was possible than if the council had 
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attempted to do all of the work. And this 
device allowed the council to concentrate on 
the major political issues involved in the 
over-all program. In another city a bond 
advisory committee was appointed to aid 
in selecting the proper method and time of 
financing major improvements. 

In Kansas most counties (by law) may 
set up an advisory committee for social wel- 
fare. This group may study long-range 
population trends in the county, recom- 
mend the level of payment for categorical 
assistance, act as a buffer between the social 
welfare officials and vendors (stores, doctors, 
hospitals, and pharmacists), and listen to 
complaints of the clients if they feel dis- 
criminated against. 

In Kansas there is also an advisory com- 
mittee for the state mental institutions. This 
committee has at one time or another delved 
into almost every aspect of the mental pro- 
gram—type of buildings, salaries, how 


patients are admitted, quality of staff, de- 
velopment of a 10-year program, and how 
much annual appropriations the institutions 
should request. This same approach would 
be most helpful in a local mental health pro- 


gram or for a local hospital. 

Special mention should be made of one 
city that used a local citizen group in a 
unique but most effective manner. This city 
set up a voluntary committee, which met 
every Friday evening, to talk over the goals 
of the city—i.e., what did the future hold for 
them! Meetings were held for a year, with 
an outsider from a state university as a 
moderator. During this time the community 
made one of the most realistic self-ap- 
praisals I have known. It decided, among 
other things, it would never be a large city 
with industry, that each year some of the 
old people would die and a few young people 
would move in, that it could improve the 
standard of living and beauty of the town 
with little cost and no outside help, that by 
planning it could get more for its tax dollar, 
and that there were some new governmental 
services needed. Many of the ideas discussed 
by the committee were adopted on a volun- 
tary basis without compulsion from the 
council. This approach is to be commended. 
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DisADVANTAGES 

The use of advisory groups does not 
eliminate all problems. 

In the first place, there is a tendency to 
appoint “safe people,” those who will not 
stir up trouble. If this procedure is fol- 
lowed, the idea of adyjsory groups should be 
abandoned because the appointer is merely 
““deceiving”’ himself that any long-run bene- 
fits will develop. An advisory committee 
should truly be representative of the entire 
city. This means that laboring people, house- 
wives, businessmen, poor people, wealthy 
people, and minority groups. should have a 
representative. In my own city some of the 
most politically intelligent and socially re- 
sponsible people live ‘‘on the other side of 
the tracks.”’ They are just as willing to view 
the total needs of the city, even though they 
have been ignored for many years, as some 
of the more educated people. In some re- 
spects there is little that is more repre- 
hensible than appointing a one-sided ad- 
visory group and then portraying it as 
spokesman for the wishes of the public. 

Secondly, some people tend to assume a 
vested interest in a subject and want to 
serve indefinitely on a committee. In my 
estimation, there should be a clear policy 
that no person may serve on an advisory 
body longer than one term of two years. 
Continuity should be developed by stagger- 
ing the membership. 

This suggestion is made for a relatively 
simple reason: as many people as possible 
should be allowed to participate in order to 
get as many different views on a subject 
as possible. In one community, the evils of 
long membership are clearly outlined. A 
person there has served on the library board 
for nearly 40 years. As a result, there is 
virtually no discussion in the town on this 
important public program. All decisions are 
left to him. More important, the public 
library reflects his tastes rather than those of 
the community; there are basic gaps in the 
book collection because he is not interested 
in certain subjects. 

Third, the advisory committee compli- 
cates the existence of the city council. For 
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effectiveness, advice should be formulated 
generally without regard to political issues. 
But the council cannot (and should not) 
ignore political questions because of its 
elected position. It must, therefore, oc- 
casionally reject the recommendations of the 
advisory group. Such action is not easy to 
take, and: even less easy to explain to the 
public. But the public is more tolerant and 
appreciative of the political issues (and more 
often than not will agree with the council) 
than many of us think. If the council does 
not clearly outline the jurisdiction of the 
advisory group, it will gradually take over 
council responsibilities and indirectly force 
the council to ratify all of its recommenda- 
tions. 

Fourth, if there is a turnover on the ad- 
visory group, city officials will be carrying 
on a continuous education program for the 
new members. This admittedly is time- 
consuming, often frustrating, and, if care is 
not taken, will be abandoned. Shortly after 
this educational process stops, the advisory 
group will fall into disrepute as an unin- 
formed body. 

Finally, the advisory group will on oc- 
casion make some absurd mistakes which 
will produce “political heat,” stir up feel- 
ings, and compel many people to work extra 
hours to correct them. Frankly, I do not 
know any way to prevent these errors and 
still maintain a democratic society. 

To illustrate, one traffic advisory com- 
mittee adopted a policy of recommending 
the use of four-way stop signs around the 
schools to slow down traffic. The result was 
almost complete confusion. Drivers were 
confronted with stop signs at the most un- 
usual places, and there was no need for them 
during at least 20 out of every 24 hours. It 
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took a great deal of work and cooperation 
with school officials and the PTA before 
the school-traffic problems were studied 
thoroughly and a more sensible policy (ac- 
ceptable to both motorist and pedestrian) 
was adopted. 

ConcLusions 


1. Citizen groups should be used to re- 
flect public attitudes. They should not be a 
device for someone to sell his viewpoints to 
the city. Citizen advisory groups are an 
excellent device to overcome local apathy 
and educate the public about local prob- 
lems. They are a testing ground for ideas; 
they are a useful device to locate and train 
the community’s future leaders; and they 
help to solve minor problems during the 
year so that the major issues are easily dis- 
tinguished at election time. 

2. If we do not find some way to draw 
the people into government, give them a 
feeling they are a part of the community 
decision-making, they will find some way to 
achieve this end. They may store up their 
emotions and periodically let them “ex- 
plode” at election time; they may become 
apathetic and take no interest in community 
affairs; or they may complain and irritate 
public officials no matter what they do. If 
democracy is worth having at election time, 
it is worth having the entire year. The pres- 
ent public officials must assume the re- 
sponsibility to start making changes. 

3. It will be argued “‘committees’’ are 
overdone in the United States. I disagree. 
Committees are a nuisance only when they 
become an end in themselves or are used to 
complicate and confuse the decision-making 
process so that someone can work easier 
behind the scenes. 











The Race for Open Space 


By E. DAVID STOLOFF* 


Planner, Regional Plan Association, Inc., New York 


The recommendations of the open space study of the New York Region are of value to 
all local governments in their efforts to retain the fast-dwindling supply of open land. 


P [ title of the final report of the 
Park, Recreation and Open Space 
Project has been chosen as the title of 

this article to emphasize the importance of 
local government planning and action to 
acquire and preserve open land. The Race for 
Open Space, released on September 26, 1960, 
marked the completion of a highly successful 
joint undertaking of the Metropolitan Re- 
gional Council, an informal body of top 
elected officials of the New York Metropoli- 
tan Region’s counties and its largest cities 
and towns, and the Regional Plan Associa- 
tion, a citizens’ organization promoting co- 
ordinated development of the Region. 

The purpose of the Project, begun in 
February, 1958, was to determine the need 
for parks and open space for the tristate 
New York Metropolitan Region, looking 
ahead to 1985, and to recommend ways of 
acquiring and otherwise preserving the re- 
quired open land—all this for a region cover- 
ing 7,000 square miles, containing 16,000,- 
000 people and 1,400 governments, and 
expecting an additional 8,000,000 people 
over the next 25 years. The four volumes of 
the Project (listed in the City Hall Book- 
shelf, page 264) include an exhaustive re- 
view of the legal means of acquiring and 
preserving open space, an analysis of nation- 
al and regional recreation and park demand 
trends, a graphic description of the region’s 
natural area resources, and a recommended 
governmental action program to meet open 
space needs. 

* Eprror’s Nore: Mr. Stoloff has been a staff 
member of the Park, Recreation and Open Space 
Project for the past two years. Prior to that he was 
with the Tennessee State Planning Commission. He 


holds a master’s degree in planning from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


The Project has significance beyond its 
measurements and recommendations. From 
its inception, the Project was expected to 
produce recommendations and a program 
that would articulate the strong undercur- 
rent of demand present in the Region and 
that would provide the framework for a 
realistic program for the several levels of 
government in meeting this demand. The 
participation of elected officials and park 
and planning officials throughout the Region 
in developing the policies and in lending 
direct assistance to the work of the Project 
marked the recommendations as being of the 
Region, not merely for the Region. 

The response of the Region’s press to the 
four publications of the Project was further 
proof of the Region’s readiness to embark on 
a new and total effort to meet the needs for 
open space. Findings and recommendations 
were treated as front page news and re- 
ceived extensive editorial comment in sub- 
urban as well as metropolitan papers which 
said, in effect, “We know conditions warrant 
public action. Here is a program that makes 
sense and can help us—let’s go to work.” 

Thus the Project is much more than just 
another plea for more parks. It has provided 
a positive and far-reaching action program 
that contains a great deal of built-in ac- 
ceptance. The Project measured the magni- 
tude of future and present needs for open 
land, itemized the legal and political tools 
needed to get the program under way, set up 
reasonable acreage goals for the various 
sections of the Region, pinpointed 10 unique 
park areas in New York, New Jersey, and 
Connecticut that need to be acquired im- 
mediately, related needs for open space to 
resources available, and spelled out re- 
sponsibilities of each level of government. 
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This article does not attempt to sum- 
marize the entire report. Instead it is 
limited to a review of those recommenda- 
tions which have the greatest applicability 
to local governments in other metropolitan 
areas. These include legal tools recom- 
mended for adoption by the governments of 
the Region, definitions of the role of each 
level of government in providing open space, 
and space standards suggested to guide 
them. 


LEGAL TooLs FoR OPEN SPACE 

The Project prepared an exhaustive sum- 
mary of existing and proposed legal means 
of acquiring or otherwise preserving open 
space. Drawing from its first publication, 
The Law of Open Space, written by Shirley 
Adelson Siegel, the following legal means 
were recommended for legislative action by 
appropriate levels of government where 
such action has not already been taken: 

1. Required Reservations by Subdividers. Mu- 
nicipalities should be empowered to require 
land subdividers to dedicate a portion of 
their property for recreation or open space 
purposes. By this means the residents of a 
new area share in the costs of providing 
open space for their use. Where the sub- 
division is too small to provide a usable 
amount of open space, payments in lieu of 
dedication should be required. 

2. Clustering. Land developers should be 
permitted to raise density in one part of an 
area in order to achieve open space in the 
remainder. This is not a new idea, having 
received expression in places like Radburn 
and the Greenbelt towns, but it needs new 
expression due to the inflexibility of many 
subdivision and zoning ordinances. De- 
velopers should be permitted to deviate from 
zoned lot sizes where the over-all density of 
their proposal meets zoning standards and 
conforms to an over-all community open 
space and development plan. 

3. Public Easements. The Project endorsed 
William H. Whyte, Jr.’s proposals for in- 
creased use of the “‘conservation easement” 
or the public acquisition, not of the entire 
property but merely of the right to develop 
it, as a device to accomplish much of the 
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Region’s open space program.’ It was 
recognized that open land need not neces- 
sarily be publicly owned to serve a public 
purpose. For such matters as stemming the 
trend towards the subdivision of golf courses 
in heavily built-up areas, the conservation 
easement device could be very important. 

4. Zoning. The creation of open zones was 
recommended for lands where development 
would be clearly against the public interest 
on grounds of health, safety, or conservation 
of natural resources. Flood plain zoning may 
fall into this category. 

5. Maturity of Park Acquisition Bonds. The 
maturity period on park acquisition bonds 
should more closely reflect the fact that land 
does not depreciate in value. Of the Re- 
gion’s three states only New Jersey allows as 
long as 40 years’ maturity on park bonds. It 
was recommended that the other states 
adopt this period in order to permit the pur- 
chase of more park land with the same an- 
nual outlay. 

6. Options in Land. States in the Region 
should adopt a statute such as the one in 
Maryland which enables municipalities, 
when new subdivisions are presented for ap- 
proval, to make a preliminary reservation of 
a site for some proposed public use for three 
years. During that period there is time for 
the community to decide whether the site is 
wanted for a park or school or other public 
function, and taxes on the property are 
abated while the reservation is in effect. 

7. Deferred Taxes. A promising proposal, 
currently under consideration in the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, provides that the owner 
of open land shown on a master plan as open 
space may enjoy tax benefits as long as he 
registers his land as open. If and when he 
develops the land he must pay all his ac- 
cumulated tax savings. This technique 
would provide some very strong incentives 
for maintaining open land open. 

8. Higher Review of Zoning. Since decisions 
of individual municipalities often affect 
neighboring municipalities on many mat- 
ters, including open space, the Project 
recommended that there be a higher review 

1 Whyte’s proposals are set forth in Securing Open 
Space for Urban America: Conservation Easements (see 


City Hall Bookshelf, p. 264). 
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of zoning and other decisions affecting land 
development. Such higher review, to be ef- 
fective, should be based on a master plan 
developed by the reviewing authority, say a 
county, for a larger area than the munici- 
pality. 

9. The Urban Renewal Principle. The 
Project recommended that the principle 
being applied in the heart of our urban 
areas—that of giving public agencies the 
power to acquire areas and to plan them and 
to resell them to private sponsors for de- 
velopment along the lines set forth in the 
plan—be applied to the fringe areas of cities. 
In this way provision could be made for 
parks, open space, and other public uses 
prior to urbanization. 


WHo PRovIpEs THE SPACE? 


The projections of long-range needs for 
parks and open space were based on ap- 
praisals of leisure time trends, travel pat- 
terns, effects of rising family income, ex- 
pected population increases, and land use 
and consumption trends. The program sug- 
gested for the Region was then expressed in 
terms of goals and standards for each of the 
several levels of government. These are 
summarized below. 

1. Municipal Goals. The Project, after con- 
siderable analysis, concurred in the basic 
validity of the National Recreation As- 
sociation’s standard of 10 acres of parks and 
open space per 1,000 population for munici- 
palities. However, recognizing that this 
standard is an impossible one for the most 
densely settled areas of the Region (in 
Manhattan the application of the standard 
would require an area bigger than the island 
itself) and that it can be readily surpassed in 
many outlying areas, the Project developed 
a series of recommended goals for munici- 
palities based on density of settlement and 
ultimate population size. 

For areas of extremely high density 
apartments, referring primarily to Man- 
hattan, the Project’s recommended standard 
for 1985 is 1.8 acres per thousand popula- 
tion. For very high density apartment areas, 
such as the Bronx, the recommended 
standard is 4.8 acres per thousand. The 
standard suggested for high density apart- 
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ment areas such as Queens and Newark, 
New Jersey, is 5.6 acres per thousand. For 
low density suburban apartment areas, a 
standard of 5.0 to 6.0 acres per thousand is 
recommended. The recommendation for 
high density single-family housing areas is 
8.0 to 9.0 acres per thousand, and for low 
density areas (one-half acre lots or over), 
11.5 to 12.5 acres per thousand. 

2. County Standards. The Project recog- 
nized that county governments in the Re- 
gion have a critical role to play in any open 
space program. They must provide most of 
the large-scale recreation areas that serve 
more than one community, and they must 
provide the open spaces that have con- 
tinuity and lend structure and beauty to the 
landscape. For counties then (excluding the 
four densely urbanized boroughs of New 
York City and Hudson County, New 
Jersey), the Project recommended a stand- 
ard of 12 acres of parks and open space per 
thousand projected 1985 population or 5 per 
cent of the total land area, whichever is 
greater. It was further recommended that 
the 12 acres per thousand be distributed as 
follows: swimming and beach use, 1 acre per 
1,000; picnicking, 3 acres; golf, 2 acres; 
organized games and specialized activities, 
0.75 acre; boating, 0.25 acre; and natural 
area activities, 5 acres. 

Fundamental reasonableness and attain- 
ability is pointed up by the fact that two of 
the Region’s counties have already adopted 
park and open space plans that meet or 
exceed this standard. A third county has a 
park system that meets the standard for 
present population. 

3. State Parks. State parks have a two- 
fold responsibility. They should serve as the 
custodians of outstanding natural areas 
which offer special recreation experiences 
for everyone, and they should provide facili- 
ties for day outings accessible to the densely 
populated core counties. The Project sug- 
gested that the states’ role cannot be defined 
by a standard but rather by the natural 
open space resource base of the Region. The 
Project identified those resources within 
which state facilities are needed. 

4. The Federal Government. Urban needs 
for parks and open space should be reflected 
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in policies of federal agencies which have a 
great impact on urban land use. This in- 
cludes the Bureau of Public Roads and the 
constituent bodies of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. In addition the federal 
government should expand existing pro- 
grams, such as urban renewal, and institute 
new programs which would directly aid 
states in acquiring park land accessible to 
densely populated cities. Finally, new na- 
tional parks should be located in closer rela- 
tion to urban population centers. 


Action Is THE Next STEP 


The Project is not a substitute for the 
basic planning job which remains for city, 
county, and state official planning bodies. 
It presents the problem, suggests the nature 
of the solution, and alerts the Region to the 
dangers of inaction. Most important, the 
Project sets up goals, standards, and pro- 
gram objectives that can lead to a compre- 
hensive, long-range attack on the critical 
problem of open space. But each municipal- 
ity, each county, and each state in the 
Region must articulate the Project recom- 
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mendations in the form of open space plans 
and legal and financial programs before the 
recommendations can have meaningful im- 
pact. 

The prospects for official action are ex- 
tremely promising. It seems at this time that 
the major effect of the Park, Recreation and 
Open Space Project has been to bring alive 
the need for parks and open space as an ac- 
ceptable political objective. Already one of 
the Region’s largest and fastest growing 
counties has officially revised its park 
acquisition program upwards in line with 
Project recommendations. It is likely that 
many municipal and county elected and ap- 
pointed officials will follow suit and see the 
Project recommendations as a mandate for 
political action. The public officials who 
participated in the Project have pledged 
themselves to promote this kind of response, 
and the Regional Plan Association will inte- 
grate the Project findings into its efforts to 
promote the development of a beautiful and 
livable environment for people of the New 
York Metropolitan Region. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR MUNICIPAL PLANNING 


LTIMATELY the responsibility for planning lies with the legislative body. The re- 
sponsibility to prepare a program for consideration by that legislative body lies with 


the chief administrative officer—in a city, with the city manager. The city manager is able 
to develop such a program because he has on his staff a planning director and a budget 
director. 

Where does the planning commission fit into this picture? The planning commission 
members are not elected, they are appointed. They reflect an array of personal points of 
view in regard to the community. Confusion results. On the other hand, this planning com- 
mission could be set up to advise the staff man—the planning director—on the programs and 
proposals that he is preparing for submission to the city manager. . . . This arrangement 
would result in a great deal more effective use of this group of citizens than under the 
present situation when we set them up as a semi-judicial, pseudo-legislative body, respon- 
sible to the legislative body directly. The use of citizen advisory committees with broad 
citizen participation and representation on either a continuing or ad hoc basis is, however, 
essential to the planning process, in that it must reflect the desires of the people. (Elton R. 
Andrews, local planning officer, California State Department of Finance, in Proceedings of 
the Eighteenth Annual Conference of the Western Governmental Research Association, pp. 12-13.) 
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Branch City Halls for 
Better Public Service 


HREE branch city halls soon will be in 

operation to provide better municipal 
service for residents of metropolitan San 
Antonio. The service centers are located in 
the northeast, southeast, and southwest por- 
tions of the city. 

Each branch city hall is an integral unit 
to provide headquarters for garbage equip- 
ment and crews, storm drainage and sani- 
tary sewer maintenance divisions, inspection 
personnel, street maintenance activities, 
public health inspectors, and public health 
nurses. Police and fire administrative func- 
tions and tax assessment and collection 
services will be added later. 

Two of the service centers are being built 
at a combined cost of $275,000, and an exist- 
ing materials headquarters was renovated to 
make the third center. All of these costs will 
be recovered over a period of years through 
savings on bulk storage of gasoline, diesel 
oil, and motor oil, and through savings in 
purchase of garbage collection trucks operat- 
ing from these centers. 

It is anticipated that five of these service 
centers will be in operation by 1970 and that 
each will serve approximately 200,000 per- 
sons. More important than financial sav- 
ings, the new service centers will make it 
much easier for citizens to transact business 
with the city government and will give a 
personal touch to many of these dealings.— 
Lynn H. ANDREWS, city manager, San 
Antonio. 


City Undertakes Disaster 
Work in Nearby Area 


EPTEMBER’S devastating hurricane 
that swept up the length of the East 
Coast hit the United States first in the 
Florida Keys. The area around Marathon, 
a small unincorporated community 50 miles 
east of Key West was particularly hard hit. 
Marathon needed help, and Monroe County 
and Key West took steps to get it. A joint 
resolution by both the city and county com- 


missions established a disaster government— 
specifically a team of city and county em- 
ployees to get Marathon back on its feet. 

Thirteen men and six pieces of equipment 
needed to clear up debris were dispatched. 
Headquarters was established in a house 
trailer set up next to state police head- 
quarters in Marathon. Contacts were made 
with the Navy and the Red Cross, so that 
each would be certain about who was re- 
sponsible for what. Air lifts were used to 
bring in food and water for the feeding sta- 
tions. Equipment of a private contractor was 
also pressed into use, and Dade County sent 
nine trucks and three cranes. 

To eliminate as much as possible any 
friction between removal crews and property 
owners, Marathon was divided into 21 
areas, with a local chairman in each area 
empowered to settle disputes about ma- 
terials scattered about on the streets. A 
sanitary team, including three men from 
the county health department, checked 
health hazards. Other primary tasks of the 
disaster government were the establishment 
of an information office, issuance of passes 
for traffic control, safety inspection for the 
entire area, establishment of dump sites, 
and a clean-up schedule for the entire area. 

The disaster government at first was re- 
ceived with mixed feelings by the citizens of 
the area because of a lack of communications. 
Some welcomed the idea; others resented 
the imposition of a neighboring city’s gov- 
ernment officials over their local problems. 
On the second day, a mass meeting of lo- 
cal businessmen was held at which five men 
were named to act as a civil defense coun- 
cil to advise the various officials brought 
into the city. It was also agreed to use as 
many local people as possible in carrying 
out the disaster work. The council met every 
morning with the Key West city manager. 
In all, the disaster government was in opera- 
tion for a week before it was gradually 
abolished and the community returned to 
“normal.”—BazeL E. Crowe, city man- 
ager, Key West. 
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Pollution Act Compliance 
Sought in Court Suit 


T. JOSEPH, Missouri, is the defendant 
in the first federal suit to enforce com- 
pliance with orders issued under the federal 
water pollution act. The action was re- 
quested by the Kansas State Board of 
Health and the Missouri Water Pollution 
Board. The city is on the boundary between 
the two states. 

The suit was brought under a 1956 act 
giving the federal government authority to 
move against a city permitting pollution of 
rivers which contaminates the water of com- 
munities in neighboring states. Kansas City, 
Kansas, and Kansas City, Missouri, along 
with a number of industrial companies, have 
been ordered by the Secretary of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare to stop discharging un- 
treated wastes into the Missouri River or its 
tributaries. St. Joseph and a number of com- 
panies located in the city were subjected to a 
similar order. The companies complied, but 
when the city administration put up for 
referendum the question of financing con- 
struction of sanitation facilities, the bond 
issue twice was voted down by the electorate 
of the community. 

The industrial concerns in the Kansas 
City area were given until January 1, 1963, 
to comply with the order. The cost of the 
public facilities needed in both cities is 
estimated at $32.5 million. Omaha, Ne- 
braska, and Sioux City, Iowa, are also under 
orders from the Public Health Service to 
build sewerage facilities. Farther down- 
stream, voters in northern and southern St. 
Louis County, Missouri, have approved 
separate bond issues totalling more than $15 
million for trunk sewers and sewage treat- 
ment plants. 

More than 300 national organizations 
have been invited to participate in a 
federally sponsored National Conference on 
Water Pollution to be held in Washington, 
D.C., December 12-14. In calling the con- 
ference, Surgeon General Leroy E. Burney 
indicated that its purpose is to give the esti- 
mated 1,000 participants a review of the 
water pollution problems in the United 
States and a chance to share in developing 
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new national agreements on pollution con- 
trol policies. Mayor Thomas A. McCann of 
Fort Worth, Texas, a member of the Presi- 
dent’s Water Pollution Control Advisory 
Board, will serve as chairman of a panel 
on ‘‘Water Pollution and Our Changing 
Times.” Other panels to be held during the 
three-day conference will be devoted to the 
role of water pollution control in water re- 
sources management; responsibilities of 
government, industry, and the public; and 
the needs for research, resources, and 
training. 


Role of City Manager To Be 
Subject of Research Study 


HE role of the city manager as seen 

from the vantage point of the council- 
man and the manager is the subject of a re- 
search study soon to be undertaken by Com- 
munity Studies, Inc., of Kansas City, 
Missouri. The primary aims of the study are 
to determine in what respect there is: (1) 
consensus among managers as to the city 
manager’s role; (2) agreement or lack of 
agreement between councilmen and man- 
agers concerning the manager’s role; and 
(3) any difference between expectations and 
actual managerial behavior. In addition, an 
attempt will be made to determine whether 
there are personality characteristics of man- 
agers (or perhaps of councilmen) that are 
peculiar to certain types of role expectations 
or role conflicts. 

The study is the first step in a longer 
search for methods used by managers and 
councilmen to avoid or resolve conflicts and 
for areas of public decisions that are most 
affected by role conflicts. This later research 
will involve an examination of the city em- 
ployee force in some detail. Eventually the 
study may be widened to include officials in 
cities without council-manager government. 

Personal interviews with managers and 
councilmen in cities in Kansas and Missouri 
will be used initially to gather data. Ques- 
tions will cover such subjects as the man- 
ager’s personal characteristics and attributes, 
his social friendships and his participations; 
the manner in which council and the man- 
ager divide up the work they must do; the 
manager’s way of doing his work; the man- 
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ager’s level of aspiration and job and career 
satisfaction; the extent to which he worries 
and what he worries about; and the extent 
to which the manager and the councilmen 
are satisfied with the council’s work. 

The project should provide the manager 
with information and suggestions on: (1) 
common areas of conflict between the coun- 
cil and the manager, and ways to avoid or 
resolve them; (2) desirable changes in the 
education or training of managers; (3) 
better organization patterns for city govern- 
ment; (4) the selection of managers and 
manager trainees; and (5) possible develop- 
ment of a means for diagnosing some of the 
ills in the relationship between the manager 
and council.—JePpTHA J. CARRELL, Com- 
munity Studies, Inc., Kansas City. 


1960 Federal Legislation 
Affecting Cities 


RBAN leaders were disappointed with 

the results of the Eighty-sixth Congress. 
The American Municipal Association said 
that when “judged by the standards set for 
legislative achievement by the. . . 1960 
National Municipal Policy [the session] pro- 
duced little by way of success.” 

On the plus side, in the cities’ view, were 
an extension of a limited “payments in lieu 
of taxes’”’ program, authorization of funds for 
the federal-aid highway program, authoriza- 
tion of a motor vehicle exhaust research pro- 
gram, grants for the construction of waste 
treatment plants and hospital facilities, and 
loans for construction of community facilities. 
Major bills still tied up at the close of the 
session included those relating to housing 
and urban renewal, air pollution control, 
expansion of the saline water conversion pro- 
gram, and mass transit aid. Two bills vetoed 
by the President involved area assistance and 
expansion of the water pollution control 
program. Efforts to override both vetoes 
failed. 

The exhaust fume study, launched with 
a $1 million appropriation, will be done by 
the Surgeon General. It is designed to de- 
termine the effect on human health of sub- 
stances discharged into the atmosphere by 
motor vehicle exhausts. A report with 
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recommendations is to be filed with the 
Congress within two years. 

The payments-in-lieu-of-taxes measure 
extended a limited program covering indus- 
trial or commercial plants of facilities for- 
merly owned by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 

The community facilities loans author- 
ized by the Congress included an additional 
$50 million authorization for the public 
facilities loan program of the Community 
Facilities Administration. Also authorized 
were additional funds for the college housing 
program and a one-year extension of the 
FHA home improvement loan program. 

Congress made two appropriations in 
conflict with the President’s stated desires. 
One was for $45 million in grants for con- 
struction of waste treatment plants. The ad- 
ministration, which had recommended that 
the program be halted, had sought only $20 
million. A total of $186.2 million was ap- 
propriated for hospital construction grants, 
$60 million more than the administration 
requested. 

While no legislation was needed to au- 
thorize funds for the interstate highway sys- 
tem, Congress authorized expenditures for 
the ABC system in the amount of $925 mil- 
lion for both fiscal 1962 and 1963. 

Other actions taken by Congress in- 
cluded appropriation of $6 million (avail- 
able January 1, 1961) for matching civil 
defense funds for personnel and administra- 
tive expenses authorized two years ago; ap- 
proval of a supplemental appropriation of 
$28,500 (to bring the total to $143,000, or 
$32,000 less than requested) for the Ad- 
visory Commission pn Intergovernmental 
Relations; and $4 million for the 701 Urban 
Planning Assistance Program. Congress also 
adopted a law providing for a federal register 
of persons whose auto driver’s licenses have 
been revoked for drunken driving or for a 
state highway traffic violation resulting in 
loss of life (see next page). 

The bills vetoed by the President were re- 
jected as “‘excessive.”” The area assistance 
legislation would have provided loans, 
grants, and technical assistance to communi- 
ties and rural counties suffering from chronic 
unemployment and underemployment. The 
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veto of increased grants to local government 
for the construction of waste treatment 
plants stated that water pollution is es- 
sentially a local problem to be solved at the 
local level. (The federal government in 
September brought suit to require St. Jo- 
seph, Missouri, to halt stream pollution. See 
p. 254.) 

The House Rules Committee buried 
Senate-approved measures for urban re- 
newal grants, juvenile delinquency control 
studies, and establishment of a federal 
metropolitan study commission. Legislation 
that was lost in other House committees in- 
cluded mass transportation planning as- 
sistance, establishment of a small towns 
study commission, and expansion of federal 
programs for air pollution control and saline 
water conversion. 


Revoked License Register 
Assigned to Roads Bureau 


HE Bureau of Public Roads has been 

designated as the federal agency to 
maintain driver revocation records as au- 
thorized by Congress and signed into law on 
July 14, 1960. The register will serve as a 
clearinghouse to identify for the states those 
motor vehicle drivers whose licenses have 
been revoked because of convictions for 
drunken driving and of traffic violations re- 
sulting in loss of life. There are approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 driver-license revocations 
every year, of which about one-fourth result 
from the two causes specified in the legisla- 
tion. 

The program is designed to enable states 
to prevent, or at least reduce, the granting 
of driving licenses to individuals whose 
licenses have been revoked in other states 
and whose operation of motor vehicles 
would be likely to create a disproportionate 
hazard to other highway users. By terms of 
the enabling legislation, the register will be 
operated as a voluntary state-federal enter- 
prise. The participating states will furnish 
the Bureau with identifying information on 
drivers whose licenses are being revoked for 
the specific causes and may request the 
Bureau to check into license applicants for a 
previous period. 
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It will be some time before the register is 
in operation. Preliminary forecasts indicate 
that a pilot operation may be started in 
mid-1961 and that full operation will follow 
a few months later. Among the first steps to 
be taken will be establishment of a reporting 
system that will put a minimum burden on 
the states that participate, yet achieve uni- 
formity of records. 


Census Reports Increases 
in Governmental Outlays 


UNICIPAL governments in_ the 
United States spent $14.5 billion in 
fiscal 1959, according to the Compendium of 
City Government Finances in 1959, issued 
recently by the Bureau of the Census (see 
City Hall Bookshelf). The expenditures were 
5 per cent greater than in 1958. Revenue of 
the nation’s 17,000 cities amounted to $13.7 
billion, or about 7 per cent more than in the 
previous year. 

Intergovernment revenue, mainly from 
states, supplied $2.2 billion, or nearly one- 
fifth of city general revenue in 1959. City 
property taxes yielded $4.8 billion in 1959 
or 5 per cent more than in 1958. Collection 
of municipal general and selective sales 
taxes amounted to $1 billion and other city 
tax revenues totaled $732 million. Although 
the report covers only finances of city gov- 
ernments and their dependent agencies, and 
does not include amounts for separate 
school districts, the education item was still 
the largest. Education cost the cities $1.7 
billion; streets and highways, $1.5 billion; 
sanitation, $1.3 billion; police protection, 
$1.2 billion; and fire protection, $0.8 billion. 

Another Census Bureau report, Governmen- 
tal Finances in 1959, indicates that taxes col- 
lected by all governments in the United 
States—federal, state, and local—ameunted 
to $100 billion in 1959, an increase of $2.6 
billion over the previous year. Federal tax 
revenue amounted to $67.3 billion, com- 
pared with $68 billion the previous year. 
State and local tax revenues increased from 
$30.4 billion to $32.4 billion. 

Taking account of all sources including 
revenue other than taxes, governmental 
revenue totaled $133.9 billion, compared 
with $130.4 billion the previous year. Gov- 
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ernmental expenditures totaled $145.7, 
about $10.8 billion more than the previous 
year. Indebtedness rose by $8.4 billion to 
$348.8 billion, with the federal public debt 
amounting to more than 70 per cent of the 
total. However, state and local government 
indebtedness rose by about 10 per cent ($6 
billion) to a record total of $64.1 billion. 


ICMA Holds 46th Annual Meeting 
in San Francisco 

TOTAL of 540 city and county managers 

attended the 46th Annual Conference 

of the International City Managers’ Associa- 

tion held October 16-19 in San Francisco. 

It was the third largest number of managers 


to convene for the yearly meeting. In all, a 
total of 1,069 were registered. 

Woodbury E. Brackett, city manager of 
Auburn, Maine, was elected president at the 
annual business session on the final day of 
the conference. He succeeds W. K. Willman, 
city manager of Pontiac, Michigan, who re- 
mains a member of the ICMA Executive 
Board. 

Six regional vice-presidents were elected 
to serve on the Executive Board for two-year 
terms. In addition, two other vice-presidents 
were elected to complete the remaining 
terms of regional vice-presidents who left ac- 
tive membership since the 1959 Conference. 
Serving two-year terms are C. E. Perkins, 
Glendale, California; Herbert W. Starick, 
Dayton, Ohio; J. D. Baughman, Hutchin- 
son, Kansas; Charles R. Odom, Bartow, 
Florida; R. H. van Deusen, Mount Holly, 
New Jersey; and Dr. Walther Hensel, Diis- 
seldorf, Germany. One-year terms will be 
served by Bert W. Johnson, Evanston, IIli- 
nois, and Norman L. McCarver, Hearne, 
Texas. 

Dr. Hensel, who will represent the mem- 
bers from outside the United States, was a 
luncheon speaker at the Conference. He de- 
scribed the operation of the council-man- 
ager plan in Germany. Another speaker was 
Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg, Chancellor of the 
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University of California, Berkeley, who ad- 
dressed the conference at the annual ban- 
quet. 

General sessions were devoted to ““Trends 
Affecting Municipal Programs,” ‘“‘Com- 
munity Leadership in Policy Planning,” 
“Solving Regional Problems,”’ “Trends in 
Revitalizing Our Cities,” and ‘Appraisal of 
the Manager Profession—As Others See 
Us.” 

Two city managers, C. Lawton McCall, 
Miami Shores, Florida, and Walter J. Hoff- 
man, Glenview, Illinois, received certificates 
recognizing 25 years of service as managers. 


County Service Districts 
Permitted in Virginia 

OUNTIES of 90,000 population or 
more in Virginia now have the option 
of setting up urban service districts. Enacted 
by the 1960 General Assembly, the option is 
known as the “Fairfax Urban County 
Plan.” Fairfax, Arlington, and Henrico 
Counties are the only counties in the state 

that meet the population requirement. 

Under the legislation, the county board 
may set district boundaries and replace the 
court-determined election districts with elec- 
tion districts contiguous with service district 
boundaries. District lines must be redrawn 
every 10 years on the basis of area, popula- 
tion, community of interest, and need for 
services not provided on a county-wide 
basis. No municipalities can be incorporated 
within a county adopting the service district 
plan. 

The areas receiving the services will pay 
for them through special taxes or assessments 
paid to the county. The electorate may de- 
termine whether a five-man elected com- 
mission will be set up in each district. Such 
commissions would have the power to: (1) 
determine the number, type, and extent of 
services to be provided; (2) prepare and 
make public zoning and planning recom- 
mendations to the county board; and (3) 
perform other duties delegated to it by the 
county. 











What Cities Are Doing 





Area Governments Join 

HE Association of Bay Area Governments 

has been formed in the San Francisco area 
of California. It is expected that at least 42 of 48 
eligible cities and five of nine eligible counties 
will participate in the Association. Its purpose is 
to study problems and facilitate discussion by the 
representatives of the cities and counties in order 
that recommendations regarding regional prob- 
lems may be made to member units and to the 
state legislature. The Association will have a gen- 
eral assembly composed of one member from each 
city council and one member from each county 
board of supervisors. This assembly will set 
policy and decide upon the research program as 
well as review and adopt the annual budget and 
assessment schedule. It will meet twice each year. 
However, an executive committee made up of one 
representative from each county board of super- 
visors and one city representative from each 
county, along with six other members named at 
large (all of whom must be elected officials of 
member jurisdictions) will function on a con- 
tinuing basis. In the general assembly, two sepa- 
rate votes will be taken on any given matter, one 
by the cities and one by the counties. There must 
be a majority vote on the part of both groups. 
The executive committee will review the budget 
and submit it to the general assembly for ap- 
proval. Provision has been made for a paid execu- 
tive director and staff to provide continuity, con- 
duct studies, and make investigations directed by 
the executive committee under policies estab- 
lished by the general assembly. 


Council Vote on Scoreboard 

The city ‘council chamber in Aurora, Colo- 
rado, has a unique voting device. At each 
councilman’s desk is a switch that activates either 
a green (yes) or red (no) light on a plywood 
board placed over their heads. The vote does not 
show on the board until a master switch is 
thrown by the mayor. The board permits every- 
one in the audience to see how the council voted 
and the over-all result. The councilmen, city 
clerk, and city manager can see the results in a 
large mirror in the back of the council chamber. 


Contracts for Medical Aid 


Beverly Hills, California, has closed its perma- 
nent first aid station for emergency treatment of 
persons injured while in the city. There is no hos- 
pital in the city. The action was taken after the 
city signed a contract with a medical clinic which 
had already initiated an emergency facility for 
industry service. Under terms of the contract a 
registered nurse and a licensed physician will be 
on duty 24 hours a day. At the former first aid 
station, a registered nurse was on duty 40 hours a 
weck, and doctors were “‘on call.” In addition to 
providing much improved facilities and service, 
the agreement will save approximately $6,800 a 
year in operating costs. Citizens were advised of 
the change in a letter sent to each residential and 
commercial address. Also included was an infor- 
mation card punched for convenient display in a 
home or business. 


Park Employees Trained 

South Gate, California, has launched a course 
for park department employees on maintenance 
and gardening. Personnel from the cities of 
Huntington Park and Lynwood and from the 
Downey Parks and Recreation District also are 
attending. Topics include soils and turf fertiliza- 
tion, equipment maintenance, insect control, 
botany, landscape gardening, and public rela- 
tions. The class has been approved by the Los 
Angeles city school district’s adult education 
program, and those participating will receive 
high school credit upon satisfactory completion. 


Receives Insurance Bids 

Santa Ana, California, has effected a saving 
of almost 40 per cent on public liability insurance 
premiums as a result of a formal request for bids. 
Specifications were based on a model prepared by 
the California Association of Insurance Agents. 
Six firms submitted bids, with a nation-wide 
company specializing in auto insurance receiving 
the award. The policy offered by the successful 
bidder was at firm rates for all coverages except- 
ing automotive, and it was the only company that 
would establish rates that would be unchanged 
for the life of the policy. 
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WHAT CITIES ARE DOING 


Popular Municipal Movie 

The Glendale, California, motion picture, 
Decade of Progress, has been shown to several 
classes at the University of Southern California 
as an example of public reporting. The film has 
been shown at meetings of several professional 
groups in California and has been borrowed by 
other cities, including Phoenix, Arizona; Waco, 
Texas; and San Diego and Covina, California. 
In Glendale the film has been shown 160 times 
before service clubs, church groups, lodges, social] 
groups, school civics classes, and other groups. 
The film was produced by city employees in 1959 
in collaboration with a student from the depart- 
ment of theatre arts at the University of Califor- 
nia at Los Angeles. 


New Telephone System 


A new direct in-dialing telephone service has 
been placed in operation to serve Dade County 
and city of Miami, Florida, offices. It is believed 
to be the first state, county, or municipal installa- 
tion of its kind, although some federal agencies 
have been using it. The system enables the caller 
to dial directly to any department without going 
through a switchboard. However, switchboards 
will continue to be operated to serve those who 
do not know the department number. The 16- 
position switchboard serving the two governmen- 
tal units was almost up to maximum use, han- 
dling as many as 5,000 calls an hour during peak 
periods. It had been estimated that six additional 
switchboards would have been needed in the 
future. 

Public Relations Notes 


Fresno, California, has published a full-color 
brochure titled This Is Fresno in connection with 
its diamond jubilee. It also prepared a wallet- 
sized calendar of events for the six-month-long 
observance. . . . Miami, Florida, now uses paper 
bags to cover parking meters near convention 
sessions. The bags are placed over the meters by 
the city’s “meter maids.” . . . The completion of 
a new municipal building in Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, was the subject of an eight-page section in the 
Milwaukee Journal recently. . . . Galesburg, Illi- 
nois, has issued a booklet titled Where Does My 
City Dollar Go? It shows a picture of each of the 
normal operations faced by a brief description of 
the service involved and a pie chart showing the 
proportion of the expenditure dollar going for 
that operation. ... The Coral Gables, Florida, 
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recreation program was promoted during the 
year by means of a newspaper ad containing the 
entire program, periodic bulletins containing in- 
formation about current activities, a weekly 
schedule of events, a mimeographed bulletin 
titled ““Center Chatter,” and a booklet describing 
the recreation center’s program. 


Dog Control Activities 

Deerfield, Illinois, has inaugurated a “Dog 
Locater”’ system. Stray dogs are photographed 
and the pictures are placed on a village hall bulle- 
tin board. Owners need only consult the bulletin 
board to learn whether their dog has been picked 
up. The village has a new dog pound at the 
village garage. Previously, dog owners had to go 
to a neighboring community to recover their 
animals. . . . Norfolk, Virginia, has established a 
bureau of animal control to replace services of 
the state game warden, The bureau consists of a 
supervisor, three animal collectors, a general clerk, 
and two police officers assigned to assist in any 
operations of the bureau. The city has two special- 
ly equipped trucks. . . . Guilford County, North 
Carolina, and two cities have cooperated to con- 
struct and operate a county animal shelter. The 
recently dedicated building facilities replaced the 
Greensboro dog pound. Under the agreement 
Guilford County pays 50 per cent, Greensboro 
37.5 per cent, and High Point 12.5 per cent. State 
legislation was needed to permit the coopera- 
tive venture. 


Municipal Contests 

The New York City Department of Personnel 
is sponsoring an essay contest on “The Role of a 
Merit System in a Democracy.” Fifteen hundred 
dollars will be awarded to third- and fourth-year 
New York City public and parochial high schoo] 
students writing the best papers on the subject. 
Eight prizes (savings bonds) will be awarded by 
a committee of judges appointed by the city 
personnel director. Authors of other excellent 
essays will receive certificates of merit... . Boy 
Scouts in the Miami, Florida, area are eligible to 
compete in a weekly 50-word essay contest on 
“What Better Traffic Safety Means to Me as a 
Potential Florida Licensed Driver.” The scouts 
must be among the hundreds who visit the 
Metropolitan Dade County Traffic Court each 
week as observers. The “prize” awarded is a 
helicopter trip over Dade County by the metro- 
politan public safety department. The tours in- 
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clude observation of a regular court session, films 
and talks by various police and court officials, 
and a question-and-answer session. 


New Local Budgets 


The 1960-1961 budget for the city of Garland, 
Texas, includes provisions for establishing a com- 
mercial division, a new department designed to 
coordinate the use of utilities with new develop- 
ments, industries, and residents in the city... . 
West Palm Beach, Florida, includes the city’s 
first five-year capital improvement program in its 
current budget. ... Beverley Hills, California, 
notes that property taxes will provide less than 25 
per cent of money available to the general fund 
budget. ... Budgets were also received from 
Anaheim, Long Beach, San Diego, Santa Rosa, 
South San Francisco, and Vallejo, California; 
Greenwich, Connecticut; Hollywood, Florida; 
Gainesville, Georgia; Dade County and Pensa- 
cola, Florida; Wamego, Kansas; Anne Arundel 
County, Maryland; Odessa and San Antonio, 
Texas; Springfield, Oregon; East Providence, 
Rhode Island; Sunnyside, Washington; and 
Casper, Wyoming. 


New Public Works Film 


A 16-mm., sound film has been prepared by 
the International Harvester Company in co- 
operation with the American Public Works As- 
sociation. The dramatic documentary motion 
picture highlights 50 years of public works 
progress and illustrates the importance of this 
vital field of activity to America’s growing 
population. Titled Headline for Harper, the 30- 
minute film uses the device of recalling the career 
of a veteran professional public works director. 
Prints of the film are available on loan for use by 


public works men and other interested persons_ 


and organizations. They have been produced in 
color and also in black and white for public 
service showings on television. They may be ob- 
tained from the Consumer Relations Depart- 
ment, International Harvester Company, 180 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1. 


Planning and Zoning News 
The Urban Renewal Administration has be- 
gun publication of Urban Renewal Notes, a booklet 
designed as a “medium for the exchange of ideas 
and information.” It will be circulated bimonthly 
and is available free from URA on request... . 
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The Georgia counties of Clayton, Cobb, DeKalb, 
Fulton, and Gwinnett, and the city of Atlanta 
have organized the Atlanta Regional Metropoli- 
tan Planning Commission. The new agency will 
replace a two-county metropolitan planning 
commission which has served the DeKalb-Fulton 
area for the past 10 years. The commission will 
conduct a long-range planning program for the 
five-county area.... Newton, New Jersey, re- 
cently adopted its first zoning ordinance. The 
ordinance was developed by the planning board 
in consultation with the state planning bureau 
staff and was reviewed by a citizens advisory 
committee of 30 persons before it was adopted. 


U.S. Crime Shows Increase 

Crime continued to increase in the United 
States during 1959. The annual report, Crime in 
the United States, issued by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation showed a 1.2 per cent increase in 
thte index of crime as indicated by the Uniform 
Crime Reports. However, the number of offenses 
per 100,000 persons dropped by 0.8 per cent. In 
al], there were almost 1.6 million offenses re- 
ported. In terms of increase, aggravated assault 
showed the highest gains; 119,614 offenses or 5.2 
per cent. Murder and non-negligent man- 
slaughter was second, up 4.4 per cent. There were 
685,862 burglaries, a gain of 0.2 per cent, and 
403,426 larcenies ($50 and over), a rise of 2.5 
per cent. The number of auto thefts rose to 
288,337, or 2.0 per cent. Forcible rape increased 
1.5 per cent to 14,832. The only category showing 
a decrease was robbery, down 5.2 per cent. 


CD Plans Established 

Covina, California, has completed work on a 
civil defense and disaster plan for the organiza- 
tion, mobilization, and diréction of the commu- . 
nity’s total resources to preserve life and property 
in case of war or natural disaster. The plan em- 
phasizes the role and responsibility of the regular 
city employee who, within the basic CD frame- 
work, forms the cadre and core of the organiza- 
tion. About 500 copies of the plan were distribut- 
ed to key persons throughout the community so 
that people may be generally informed of what 
to do in case of emergency. In addition, copies of 
six civil defense pamphlets were sent to each of 
the city’s 6,642 homes, businesses, institutions, and 
industrial establishments. They encourage resi- 
dents to learn how to take cover and to prepare 
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first aid kits and emergency food packets. The 
CD plan lists the policies and principles guiding 
city forces in emergency activities, describes inter- 
governmental agreements currently enforced, 
and outlines the missions of the various operating 
services.... Oak Ridge, Tennessee, has pre- 
pared a disaster control plan which establishes 
procedures to be employed “for the prompt 
mobilization, direction, operation, and control 
of all available facilities and personnel in the 
event of a disaster affecting any part or all of the 
Oak Ridge area.” It defines the functions and 
assignments of the various private and public 
agencies which would be mobilized in the event 
of a disaster. 


Employee Attitudes Surveyed 

Employees of Durham, North Carolina, were 
surveyed recently to determine their opinions 
about their jobs and working conditions. A report 
of the poll, conducted by the North Carolina 
State Employment Security Commission, was 
later distributed to the employees under the title 
“We Asked for It!” City Manager George H. 
Aull, Jr., said in a cover letter to employees that 
the survey showed general satisfaction with work- 
ing conditions but did uncover ‘‘areas in which 
definite improvement is badly needed.” The 


city is now preparing job classification and pay 
plans which, the city manager noted, “will be a 
major step in providing the fair rate of pay which 
most of you indicate is a pressing need.” A num- 
ber of the questions revealed some uncertainty 
about hiring and training and instruction poli- 
cies, as well as adequacy of fringe benefits. 


Grants for Urban Studies 

A half-million dollar grant has been made by 
the Ford Foundation to the RAND Corporation 
of Santa Monica, California, for a three-year 
exploratory study of long-range transportation 
problems and their solutions. Research will in- 
clude an engineering survey of current and pro- 
jected technologies; a comparison of present ur- 
ban transportation compared with other systems 
that might be devised; and an analysis of the 
functions of a modern city. It is aimed at stimu- 
lating long-range planning both in the transpor- 
tation industry and in government. The private, 
nonprofit research and development organization 
has received considerable attention as a result of 
its work on systems research for national defense. 
The Ford Foundation also has approved a grant 
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of $40,000 to the American Public Works As- 
sociation for an exploratory study of research 
problems and priorities in the public works field. 
A one-year study will be carried out by a project 
director and a group of consultants representing 
various allied interes:s. 


New Methods in Use 


The practice of microfilming documents in the 
San Francisco County recorder’s office since mid- 
1959 has resulted in savings estimated at $25,000 
a year. The principal savings have come from re- 
duced storage space requirements. . . . Anaheim, 
California, has installed a new photographic book 
charging system in its city library. The system re. 
duces book handling to a minimum. In the new 
system, all transactions are recorded on punched 
cards and are machine sorted. The system elimi- 
nates the registration card and book cards... . 
Huntington, West Virginia, uses a new sign van 
to provide on-the-spot repair, replacement, and 
installation of traffic signs. It is dispatched to 
locations at which signs have been torn down by 
accidents. . . . According to the New York Times, 
a highway contractor in the New York area uses a 
jet aircraft engine to dry concrete during periods 
of prolonged rain. 


Housing Units Counted 


There were approximately 58.5 million hous- 
ing units in the United States on April 1, 1960, ac- 
cording to provisional figures of the 1960 Census 
of Housing. The count of housing units in the 50 
states and the District of Columbia showed an in- 
crease of about 12.4 million or 27 per cent over 
the 1950 total. Preliminary estimates of popula- 
tion showed the number of people in the United 
States increased 18.5 per cent during the 10-year 
period. 


Tax Relief Yields Revenue 

The Citizens Budget Commission of New 
York has completed a study indicating that a 
housing project, granted 25-year relief from real 
estate taxation, substantially increased tax yield 
from nearby property. The project, called 
Stuyvesant Town, shows an ostensible tax loss of 
slightly less than $2.6 million because city as- 
sessments are frozen at about 20 per cent of the 
total assessed valuation. (Manhattan Borough 
taxes are levied at the full assessment.) However, 
after allowing for a city-wide growth in taxable 
real estate within the “impact” area, the neigh- 
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borhood showed a tax gain of $3.7 million. In the 
1960-61 fiscal year, the study noted, “The city 
would collect $1,071,000 less in real estate taxes 
had it not decided to grant a 25-year partial real 
estate tax exemption to Stuyvesant Town.” The 
study did not attempt to evaluate the other bene- 
fits of the project other than to observe, “‘A con- 
siderable area of slum dwellings was eliminated 
and a large amount of middle-income housing 
was created.” 


Driver Education Data 


More than 1.2 million high school students in 
public and private high schools were enrolled in 
driver education or “qualifying courses” during 
the 1959-60 school year, the Insurance Institute 
for Highway Safety reports. It is estimated that 
some 2.2 million students reached legal driving 
age during the year. Driver education programs 
are under way in high schools in at least 48 states 
and the District of Columbia. In at least eight 
states (Arizona, Delaware, Florida, Iowa, Kansas, 
Michigan, North Carolina, and Utah) more than 
60 per cent of the public high schools provide a 
“qualifying course” in driver education, and at 
least half of the annual number of eligible high 
school drivers are enrolled. 


Women in City Hall 


A survey by Western City magazine recently dis- 
closed that there are at least two dozen women 
serving as mayors of communities in the western 
states. While most of the cities are comparatively 
small, at least three have more than 20,000 popu- 
lation. 
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AND JUNE 11, 1960 (74 STAT. 208) SHOWING THE OWNER. 
SHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION OF: 


Pousuic ManaGement, published monthly at Chicago, Illinois, for 
October 1, 1960. 


State or Inuinors } 88 
Countr or Coox 


1, The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing edi- 
tor, and business manager are: Publisher, International City Managers’ 
Association, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois; Editor, Orin F. 
Nolting; Managing Editor, David 8. Arnold; Business Manager, David 
8. Arnold, all at 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, IHinois. 

2. The owner is (If owned by s corporation, its name and address 
must be stated and also immediately thereunder the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses 
of the individual owners must be given. If owned by a partnership or 
other unincorporated firm, its name and address, as well as that of each 
individual member, must be given.): The International City Managers’ 
Association, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, MMinois. 


PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


Helicopter Regulations Adopted 

Fort Worth, Texas, has adopted an ordinance 
regulating the operation of helicopters and heli-~ 
ports. It is believed to be the first of its type to be 
adopted by any city in the United States. The 
ordinance provides that helicopters must not be 
operated in a negligent or reckless manner, must 
be certified for air-worthiness by the Federal 
Aviation Agency, and must be operated by a. per- 
son holding a certificate from the FAA. Helicop- 
ters may be operated only from approved heli- 
ports, except in cases where the written permis- 
sion of the director of aviation in Fort Worth is 
obtained and no federal or local safety regula- 
tions are violated. The city has constructed a 
municipal heliport near its downtown area. 


Administrative Regulations 

New administrative regulations governing pe- 
riodic activity reports have been placed in effect 
in Abilene, Texas. The regulations are designed 
to more adequately advise the city commission as 
to the operations of the city government, and pro- 
vide a basis for work evaluation, to simplify and 
standardize reports now prepared by the various 
agencies, and to decrease and eliminate, if pos- 
sible, the preparation and submission of unneces- 
sary reports. The regulations describe the fre- 
quency, form, and policies to govern the various 
kinds of reports. Other policies promulgated in 
departmental administrative regulations include 
budget administration, use of city vehicles, and 
docketing of ordinances. 


3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: None. 


4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 Include, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting; also the statements in the two paragraphs 
show the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner. 


5. The average number of copies of each issue of this publication 
sold or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers 
during the 12 months preceding the date shown above was: (This in- 
formation is required by the act of June 11, 1960 to be included in all 
statements regardless of frequency of issue.) 8,000. 


(Signed) ORIN F. NOLTING, Editor 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 12th day of September, 1960 


[Signed] FLonznce Hincuer, Notary Public 


(SEAL) (My commission expires October 4, 1963) 
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The Moral Hazards 
of an Executive 

OR the executive, the chief crises are moral. 

His principal problems are what he does 
about people. The criteria that guide his actions 
—his morals—are therefore the most important 
features of his term of service as an executive. It is 
my thesis that one of the key tests of an executive 
is his capacity to face the hazards and problems 
of: 

1. Living with the necessity of compromise— 
but never compromising too much. Every execu- 
tive must calculate the strength and the tension 
between the values of compromise and adherence 
to principle. Choices between black and white 
are easy. But they never come to a top executive! 

2. Being free to disclose only parts of the truth 
on many occasions, yet needing to see the whole 
truth. A man of integrity’ is a fully integrated 
man. 

3. Having to make final decisions on the basis 
of incomplete facts. He will find himself searching 
for principles to guide him where his judgment 
alone is required, and the fulcrum of his judg- 
ment comes at last to be a scheme of values. 

4. Accepting responsibility for the mistakes of 
subordinates while not allowing them to make 
too many mistakes. It is both right and expedient 
that the executive assume some responsibility for 
the errors of his subordinates. If they cannot be 
corrected, his obligations cease. 

5. Living up to the image that the public and 
his associates demand of a man in high office, but 
not becoming the victim of it. He must come back 
once more to his own scheme of professional and 
moral values. 

6. Succeeding as a man of thought as well as 
a man of action. He must know what his organ- 
ization is heading for. 

The thoughtful leader comes at last to face the 
ultimate question of whether he is big enough for 
the office. If he is, it will be in large measure be- 
cause he is adequate to deal with the moral issues 
put before him.—‘‘Moral Hazards of an Execu- 
tive.” By Louis William Norris. Harvard Business 
Review, published by the Harvard University 
Graduate School of Business Administration, 
September—October, 1960. 


A City Manager Looks at 
Personnel Work 
OW does a city manager rate his personnel 
system? He must evaluate the personnel 
program, the personnel director, the technician, 
the civil service commission, and the combined 
sum-total of these components. 

The Program. Results are important; does the 
program attract and retain better-than-average 
workers? It should provide financial and non- 
financial incentives and eliminate deterrents to 
motivation. It must be applied uniformly and ob- 
jectively. It must be understood by the em- 
ployees. There must be a means of eliminating 
the unqualified, yet prevent discharges for 
reasons of politics, race, creed, or color. It must 
promote teamwork of all employees. 

The Director. He must be a part of the team, 
keeping fully informed of changing objectives, 
organization, and problems. He must be able to 
get along with people. He must have an infectious 
desire for improvement. He must produce results. 

The Technician. He must be well trained 
enough to know of alternative methods to those 
currently in use. 

The Civil Service Commissioner. He must re- 
member that his job is to improve the public 
service, not to serve the employees. While a re- 
view procedure is acceptable so long as it evalu- 
ates the relevant reasons for dismissal and checks 
as to whether proper procedures were used, the 
independent review board should not substitute 
its own judgment for that of the responsible 
supervisory echelon and decide that the degree of 
incompetence was not sufficient to warrant dis- 
charge. 

General Standards. Staff members, including 
those of the personne] department, who have the 
originality and imagination to suggest improve- 
ments and economies are always most welcome. 
Staff members should be cooperative and able to 
accept criticism. They must have a sincere desire 
to improve the public service; they must put 
quality of service above all else in their standard 
of values.—‘‘A City Manager Looks at Per- 
sonnel.” By Lyman H. Cozad. Public Personnel 
Review, published by the Public Personnel As- 
sociation, July, 1960. 
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City Hall Bookshelf 





ANALYSIS OF A Proposep REFusE DisposaAL 
Project oF Lower MERION TOWNSHIP, 
MontTGOMERY CounTyY, PENNSYLVANIA. Mont- 

*“gomery County Branch, Pennsylvania Econ- 
omy League, 414 DeKalb Street, Norristown. 
1960. 22pp. $1. (Well-documented study of 
alternative sanitary landfill sites.) 


AuToMATED Recorps. By William J. Jacquette 
and Howard W. Ward, Jr. Municipal Finance 
Officers Association, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago 37. 1960. 12pp. $1. 


Business DECENTRALIZATION IN METROPOLITAN 
Los ANGELES. By Edward F. Staniford. Bureau 
of Governmental Research, University of 
California, Los Angeles, 1960. 57pp. (Analysis 
of factors that influenced site selection outside 
central business district.) 


THE CHARTER PROBLEM OF METROPOLITAN 
Crrizs. By Richard S. Childs. Citizens Union 
Research Foundation, 5 Beekman Street, New 
York 38. 1960. 19pp. 


CompEeNDIuM OF Crry GOVERNMENT FINANCES IN 
1959. Bureau of the Census. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1960. 
8ipp. 45 cents. (See p. 256.) 


LEADERSHIP, PsYCHOLOGY, AND ORGANIZATIONAL 
Benavior. Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33 
Street, New York 16. 1960. 548pp. $6.50. 


THE LEGISLATIVE AND JUDICIAL DEVELOPMENT 
or Act 481: 1947-1959. By Richard F. 
Schier. Department of Internal Affairs, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 1960. 84pp. (Study 
of law which authorizes municipal taxation of 
earned income, among other levies.) 


METROPOLITAN CommuNITIES: A BIBLIOGRAPHY 
SupPLEMENT: 1955-1957. Public Administra- 
tion Service, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 
1960. 229pp. $8. 


MuNICIPAL AND GOVERNMENTAL ACCOUNTING. 
By Edward S. Lynn. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey. Fourth edition, 
1960. 592pp. $11.35. 


One TENTH oF A NATION. By Robert M. Lichten- 
berg. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 1960. 326pp. $6.75. (Study of 


national forces in the economic growth of the 
‘New York Region. Seventh volume in New 
York Metropolitan Region Study.) 


Park, RECREATION, -AND OPEN SPACE PROJECT. 
(1) THe Law or Open Space. By Shirley 
Adelson Siegel. 72pp. $3.50. (2) THe Dy- 
NAMICS OF PARK DEMAND. By Marion Clawson. 
39pp. $3. (3) NATURE IN THE METROPOLIS. 
By William-A. Niering. 64pp. $3. (4) Tue 
RACE FOR OPEN Space. 95pp. $4. Metropoli- 
tan Regional Council and Regional Plan As- 
sociation, 230 West 41 Street, New York 36. 
1960. (See p. 249.) 


Tue Pouitics or NONPARTISANSHIP. By Eugene C. 
Lee. University of California Press, Berkeley 4. 
1960. 232pp. $4.75. 


PROGRAM FORMULATION AND DEVELOPMENT; THE 
ROLE OF THE GOVERNMENT EXECUTIVE. De- 
partment of Government, Institute of Train- 
ing for Public Service, Indiana University, 
Bloomington. 1960. 12pp. $3. (Papers de- 
livered at an executive development program 
sponsored by the American Society for Public 
Administration.) 


PROGRESS IN THE BUDGETING PROCESS IN THE 
Past Decape. By. Vernon E. Koch. Municipal 
Finance Officers Association, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago 37. 1960. 12pp. $1. 


SECURING Open SPACE FOR URBAN AMERICA: 
CONSERVATION EASEMENTS. By William H. 
Whyte, Jr. Urban Land Institute, 1200 
Eighteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
1959. 67pp. $3. (See p. 249.) : 


State AND Loca, GovernmeENTs. By Charles R. 
Adrian. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 
42 Street, New York 36. 1960. 531pp. $7.50. 


UrsAN RENEWAL AND THE CHANGING URBAN 
Structure; A Discussion OF RESEARCH 
NEEps. National Association of Housing and 
Redevelopment Officials, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago 37. 1960. 57pp. $2.50. 


UrBAN TRANSPORTATION ADMINISTRATION. By 
Thomas J. Seburn and Bernard L. Marsh. 
Bureau of Highway Traffic, Yale University, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 1959. 134pp. 
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BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
1500 Meadow Lake Pkwy., Kansas City 14, Mo. 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal; Gas Valuations, Special Investigations 
and Reports 


GRIFFENHAGEN-KROEGER, INC. 


Management Consultants—Personnel Services 
Administrative Improvement Programs « Budget 
Planning and Control « Job Classification and 
Salary Plans « Purchasing and Inventory Con- 

trol « Complete Personnel Testing Service 
64 Pine Street « San Francisco 
Los Angeles Chicago New York 
Philadelphia Washington, D.C. 





JAMES O. YARGER and ASSOCIATES 
PERSONNEL & MANAGEMENT SERVICES 
Administrative and Fiscal Surveys * Position 
Classification and Salary Plans « Retirement 
Systems ¢ Personnel Ordinances & Regulations 

An experienced senior staff for your use 
309 Walnut St... Falls Church, Virginia 


BURNS & McDONNELL 
Engineers—Architects—Consultants 


4600 E. 63rd Street Trafiicway 
Kansas City 41, Missouri 





LADISLAS SEGOE & ASSOCIATES 
City Planners—Consulting Engineers 
Comprehensive City Plans « Zoning Plans, Or- 
dinances and Expert Testimony « Traffic, Trans- 
it, Transportation Studies « Housing Surveys « 
Urban Redevelopment & Housing Projects 
811-812 Gwynne Bldg. ¢ Cincinnati 2 


GREELEY & HANSEN 
Engineers 


Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 
Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
Refuse Disposal 


14 East Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 








J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
Surveys—Reports—lInstallations 
Organization « Procedure « Budgetary Controls 
Property Valuation and Tax Equalization 
Job Evaluation « Classification « Salary Plans 
ringe Area Problems « Facilities 
53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 


S. R. DeBOER & CO. 
Planning Consultants 


City and County master plans—Trade Territory 
surveys—Street plans—Zoning—Park and Rec- 
reation plans—School plans—Public Buildings 
Redevelopment—Subdivisions 
Shopping Districts 
Consultations and Lectures 
515 E. Iliff Ave. Denver 10, Colorado 





GEORGE W. BARTON 
and ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Highways—Traffic—Parking 
Transportation 
Phone UNiversity 9-0660 


600 Davis Street Evanston, Illinois 


C. H. HOPER & COMPANY 
UTILITIES ENGINEERS 
Electric—Gas—wW ater—Sewer 


Rate Studies - Financial and Economic Analyses - 
Planning - Feasibility Reports - Electric Design - 
Valuations - Organization and Management Studies 


First National Bank Bldg. ¢ Denver 2, Colo. 





LEE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Public Administration Consultants 
An experienced staff of public administration 
specialists available for surveys and installations. 
JOHNSTON BLDG., CHARLOTTE 
CANDLER BLDG., ATLANTA 








RAMP CONSULTING SERVICES, INC. 
Parking Programs * Feasibility Studies 
RAMP ENGINEERING ASSOCIATES 
* Engineering and Design Services * 

2 West 46th Street New York 36, N.Y. 





PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 
Surveys and Installations 
Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


1313 E. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. 


SAN FRANCISCO 








MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 
Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management and The Municipal Year Book 
INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street 


Chicago 37, Illinois 
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Return Postage Guaranteed 


University Microfilms 
Eugene B. Power 

313 N. First Street 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 





MANAGEMENT INFORMATION 
SERVICE 


Consulting Service by Mail for All Cities and Counties 


e Monthly reports on current problems—recent reports on business licenses, 


press relations for city officials, ambulance service, and municipal 
revenues 


e Prompt, personal replies to inquiries 
e Copies of latest Municipal Year Book 


o* Subscriptions to Public Management 


Annual subscription fee based on size of city 


Write today for further information 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 
























































